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pressly to reprove them for having taught this 
doctrine. He says, “‘ What mean ye that ye use 
this proverb concerning the land of Israel, say- 
ing, ‘‘ The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge? As I live, saith 
the Lord, ye shall not have occasioa any more to 
use this proverb in Israel. Behold all souls are 
mine; as the soul of the father, so also the soul 
of the son is mine: the soul that sinneth, it shall 
die.” xviii. 2-4. “ Yet, say ye, why? doth not 
the son bear the iniquity of the father? When 
the son hath done that which is lawful and right, 
and hath kept all my statutes and done them, he 
shall surely live. The soul that sinneth, it shall 
die. The son shall not bear the iniquity of the 
father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity 
of the son: the righteousness of the righteous. 
shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the 
wicked shall be upon him. But if the wicked 


It is abundantly evident, from the convictions | will turn from all his sins that he hath commit- 


cf our own minds, as well as from the scriptures, | ted, and keep all my statutes, and do that which 
that God does not impute to us any sins but those | is lawful and right, he shall surely live, he shall 
which we have ourselves committed; for who/ not die. All his transgressions that he hath com- 
has ever felt any compunction for the sins of his mitted, they shall not be mentioned unto him : 


ancestors ? 
eus not, then have we confidence towards God.” 


1 John iii. 21. Itis true that God said to the | 


If, therefore, “ our heart condemn | in his righteousness that he hath done he shall 
| live. Have I any pleasure at all that the wicked 


should die, saith the Lord God: and not that 


children of Israel, ‘1 the Lord thy God am aj he should return from his ways and live,” verse 


jealous God, visiting the iniquities of the fathers | 19—23. 
upon the children unto the third and fourth ge-| not equal. 


neration ;”” but observe, he adds, “ of them that 
hate me.” Ex.xx. 5. It is evident, however, 
that we do feel the natural effects of our fathers’ 
conduct, whether it be good or whether it be 
evil. He whose life is regulated by the princi- 
ples of pure religion, endeavors to bring up his 
children in the way they should go, and when he 
is gone, they will feel the good effects of his vir- 
tuous example and unsullied reputation. But, 
on the contrary the wicked man often subjects 
his children to misery and disgrace, even to the 
third and fourth generation. How awful, then, 
is the responsibility of parents! How should 
these considerations incite us to diligence and 
watchfulness, lest it be said to us in the day of 
solemn reckoning, ‘‘ Where are the lambs that I 
committed to thy charge ?”’ 

So far is the doctrine of original sin from be- 
ing taught in the Bible, that there are several 
passages directly against it. One of the most 
striking of these is in the book of the prophet 
Ezekiel, who was sent to the children of Israel, ex- 


“ Yet ye say, the way of the Lord is 

Hear now, O house of Israel! Is 
not my way equal? Are not your ways une- 
qual?” v. 25. 

This language appears to me as strong as it 
could be against the doctrine of original sin. 
The language of Jesus Christ is also conclusive 
on this point. He says, “ Suffer little children, 
and forbid them not, to come unto me; for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” “ Verily, I say 
unto you, except ye be converted, and become as 
little children, ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.” Matt. xviii. 3, and xix. 14. 
Now it is evident from this, that little children 
must be born ina state of purity ; for no unclean 
thing can enter into the kingdom of God. 

1 shall now proceed to consider the fourth and 
last objection, which relates to the present condi- 
tion of man as displayed in the world around us. 
And I must acknowledge, that a large propor- 
tion of mankind appear to be so far alienated 
from the Divine harmony, that we may consider 
them in a fallen state; but this fact being ad- 
witted, it does not follow, as a necessary conse- 
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quence, that they were born in a state of inpuri- 
ty and sin: it only shows that all are born with 
appetites and propensities, which, if improperly 
indulged, will lead to sin; and Adam himself 
must have becn created with similar appetites, 
or else he never would have fallen. Let us exa- 
mine some of these appetites and desires, and I 
think we shall find them wisely adapted to the 
condition of man. 

The first appetite that we discover in infancy, 
is hunger, which prompts the child to partake of 
food, before it can reason upon its use; and if its 
food is withheld, it is prompted to cry for it, so 
as to excite the compassion of its parents. But 
it is not in childhood only that this appetite is 
subservient to our welfare. How many there 
are who would neglect the proper nourishment 
of their bodies, if they were not impelled to it by 
the cravings of hunger, and by the hope of that 
pleasurable sensation which is derived from par- 
taking of food? Yet the desire for food, thus 
produced in man, will, if improperly indulged, 
lead to the vice of gluttony. Nearly the same 
observations will apply to the appetite of thirst, 
and the pleasure that attends its gratification . 
yet the inordinate indulgence of this appetite 
Jeads to the dreadful vice of intemperance, 
which has wrought such misery and desolation 
in the human family. ‘The desire for rest is also 
necessary for recruiting our bodily strength, and 
its gratification is attended with a sensible plea- 
sure; but its improper indulgence leads to indo- 
lence, disease, and depravity. The desire for 
action is one of our natural propensities that is 
very conspicuous in childhood, and its exercise is 
conducive to the health of both body and mind. 
It is this that often impels to useful labor, and 
renders even labor a pleasure. But how many 
evils arise from the desire of employment, when 
it takes a wrong direction? Thus, the vice of 
gambling is one among the many expedients that 
have been invented “ to kill time,”’ and to fill up 
those vacant hours which ought to be devoted to 
nobler purposes. The desire for knowledge is 
one of the noblest faculties of the mind, and the 
exercise of it is accompanied by an exalted plea- 
sure: yet this desire, when directed to frivolous 
or useless objects, degenerates into a vain curio- 
sity, which is productive of evil. 

Thus we might proceed to examine all the de- 
sires and affections of our animal and spiritual 
natures, and we should find them all to be the 
good gifts of a gracious God, and “ trees of his 
right-hand planting :” but, like the elements of 
the natural world, they are all liable to abuse. 
Thus, conjugal and parental love are good in 
themselves, but they may degenerate into idola- 
try. Emulation may lead to envy; and the de- 
sire for power may end in avarice or ambition. 

It has pleased the benevolent Author of our 
being to attach a peculiar pleasure to the gratifi- 
cation of these desires, when they are kept within 


their proper bounds: but no sooner do we in- 
duige them beyond this point, than they become 
the instruments of our chastisement. Kven that 
natural feeling of displeasure or aversion, which 
is occasioned by a positive injury inflicted upon 
ourselves or upon others, if it be permitted to 
arise to anger, will give us pain. Yet I believe 
it is a good principle, when directed only against 
the wickedness of men, without being accom- 
panied by any ill-will towards them ; for the Di- 
vine Being himself condemns “all unright- 
eousness,”’ at the same time that he is “kind 
even to the unthankful and the evil.” 

How beautiful—how perfectly adapted to our 
wants, is the original constitution of man! espe- 
cially when we take into view that Divine prin- 
ciple of light which shines in the soul, and ena- 
bles us to perceive what is our duty towards God 
and our fellow-men ; which is comprehended in 
“ doing justly, loving mercy, and walking bum- 
bly with God !’ Mic. vi. 8. The virtuous affee- 
tions have been likened to the gales which waft 
the vessel on her way, and this Divine monitor is 
the pilot who sits at the helm and guides her to 
the destined port. How much it is to be lament- 
ed that the free teachings of this divine princi- 
ple are neglected, while so many are looking out- 
ward to men and to books for instruction, in- 
stead of looking within themselves for the king- 
dom of heaven, which consists in “‘ righteousness, 
peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit.” 

John. l remember in our last conversation 
thou told us that man has “nothing good in 
himself.” Does not that sentiment conflict with 
some of the views thou hast just expressed ? 

Father. I said he had nothing good in him- 
self independent of the Divine Being; which 
does not conflict with my present views; for 
“there is but one that is good, that is God.” 
However noble may be the faculties he has given 
to man, they cease to be good as soon as they 
cease to be governed by him. God is the sun 
and centre of his spiritual creation ; and as soon 
as we depart from under the restraining influence 
of his love, we fall into a state of disorder and 
confusion. But he desires that we should serve 
him from choice, and not from compulsion ; and 
therefore, while he has bound the material uni- 
verse in chains, he has “ left free the human will.” 

All the dealings of God towards his creatures 
are founded in eternal love: even the sufferings 
which result from the abuse of his gifts, seem 
intended to bring back the delinquents to the 
path of rectitude, which is the only state where 
happiness can be attained. His commands and 
his prohibitions are all for our good, and are 
wisely designed for the promotion of our present 
and eternal welfare. It is a law which he has 
stamped upon our nature, that virtue will always 
produce happiness, and vice will always bring mi- 
sery: they do so now, and they must continue 
to do so forever. 
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How important then it is, that we should culti-|whocan comfort and support the mind under the 
vate those benevolent affections which are calcu-| most distressing circumstances. Thou hast, my 
lated to bring us into the image of God ; for, as; dear friend, in some degree experienced the un- 
we become “ partakers of his nature,” we shall certainty and disappointment that often attend 
participate in his happiness ; and when we leave | the most flattering prospects here, but I have no 
this scene of probation, we shall be fitted to en-| words that can convey an idea of the desire I 
ter into those spiritual joys which are prepared | feel, that it may bethe means of weaning thy 
for the righteous. mind from things of a perishing nature, and 
How ardently do I desire that all my fellow] staining this world with all its deceitful, alluring 
creatures may become sensible of the true digni-| pleasures, in thy view. Many are those for 
ty of man : which does not depend on the abun-| whom I feel most anxiously concerned, that 
dance of riches, nor on the attainments of learn-| their conduct through life may be such as to 
ing, nor on the possession of intellectual power ;| insure to them peace here, and happiness here- 
but it consists in being made “ partakers of the] after. From some of these I am afraid I shall 
Divine nature,” enjoying communion with the| have to experience much disappointment, but 
Holy Spirit, and becoming “ heirs of God, and/| from thee I do hope better things. Be on thy 
joint heirs with Christ.” guard, I most earnestly entreat thee; thou art 
(To be continued.) now, as it were, beginning life again, every thing 
may depend on the choice thou art now to 
make ; nothing less than an humble dependance 
on thy Heavenly Father can preserve out of the 
snares and temptations that will in all probabili- 
ty surround thee ; do not give way in little things; 
be firm ; on no occasion, I beg of thee, use any 
other than the plain language, and in every 
other moving. Whereas, if each of these well-| part of thy demeanor and conduct be consistent 
meaning travellers would keep his eye to his| with the profession thou art making. Remember, 
own proper foot-path, and go quietly forward,| my dear friend, the comfort, the consolation it 
they would all gradually approximate the point} will be to thy aged and affectionate parent, to 
of unity. know thou art preserved out of the many evils 
that are in the world, who, if I have any right 
That which constitutes a good conscience, is a apprehension, desires for his children a posses- 
willingness to conform to what we believe to be|sion in the Z’ruth, in preferance to all other 
truth, in ai? its appearances; those, therefore,|things. I am well aware I can say nothing on 
who act up to their best apprehensions of right,|this very important subject, but what thou art 
will never incur condemnation for a want of such) already well acquainted with. When I took up 
knowledge, as is providentially withheld from|my pen it was not to inform, but to remind. 
them. I am very conscious of much weakness, and 
have great need of the care and caution I have 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. been recommending ; but thy future welfare is of 
The following letter was put into my hands|such importance, and my whole heart seems so 
in the year 1818, by a dear female Friend in|interested in it, that I hope will plead my ex- 
whose house I had been an inmate a few years| cuse. 
previous to my leaving my nativeland (England,)| The sympathy and kindness I have often ex- 
to come to America; the contents of which [| perienced from thee, particularly on the occasion 
may say, have been to me as a watch-word/of my dear father’s decease, I shall long remem- 
through life. If you should consider it worthy of| ber, and when ina distant land, that thou mayest 





‘‘ The general lapse of mankind has scattered 
them away from the fold of unity, into such a 
thick and wild wilderness of disparity and con- 
fusion, that even those who are sensible of it, and 
intent on a remedy, are continually taking offence 
at the contrary direction in which they see eaeh 








publication, it is at your disposal. meet with the same affectionate attention in a time 
Respectfully, &c., J.D. jof trial, is what I most earnestly crave for thee. 

5th mo. 16th, 1859. ° * * 7 _ * 
Gateback, 6th mo. 12th, 1818. Hoping thou wilt never experience that sorrow 


My dear Friend,—As we are soon to part, in| Which will always attend a deviation from the 
all probability to meet no more, I believe I shall’ path of duty, and humbly and reverently craving 
not feel easy without endeavoring to express the: for thee the divine blessing, I bid thee most 
earnest solicitude I feel, not only for thy present, | affectionately farewell. A. R. 
but eternal welfare, and that whether prosperity 
or adversity may be thy future portion, thou PASSION. 
mayest steadily and invariably pursue that path} ‘‘ Passion, more than anything, deprives us of 
which will lead to happiness and peace. the use of our judgment ; for it raises a dust very 

Trials and difficulties of various kinds thou] hard to see through. I have often thought that a 
mayest have to encounter, but in every conflict | passionate man is like a weak spring, that cannot 
may strength be afforded to look to that Power'stand long locked ; and it as true that those 
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things are unfit for use, that cannot bear small 
knocks, without breaking. He that cannot bear 
contradiction, may, with all his wit, miss the 
mark. A man’s strength is shown by his bearing. 
He that corrects out of passion, raises revenge 
sooner than repentance. It is one of the most 
fatal errors of our lives, when we spoil a good 
cause by an t// management ; and it is not impos- 
sible that we may mean well in an ill business ; 
but that will not defend it. If we are sure our 
end is right, we are too apt to gallop over all 
bounds to compass it; not considering that law- 
full ends may be very unlawfully attained. There 
is a troublesome humour, some men have, that if 
they may not lead, they will not follow. This 
comes of an over-fulness of ourselves, and shows 
we are more concerned for praise, than the suc- 
cess of what we think a good thing.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Statistics of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Loudoun County, Virginia. 

Having had occasion, a short time since, to 
assist in correcting our record of births and bu- 
rials, I felt some curiosity to ascertain some fur- 
ther statistics of this meeting, and see whether it 
was increasing or decreasing in point of num 
bers. With this view I consulted the minutes 
of the monthly meeting, to find the number of 
members who have had certificates from this to 
other Monthly Meetings, and from other Meet- 
ings to this. This examination was not extended 
further back than 1820, as our record of births 
and deaths had been imperfectly kept previous 
to that time. 

At present. there are families with one person 
a member, ‘ . 
Heads of families with more than one, 
Making, of families and parts of families, . 
Number of adult males, 
do. do. females, . ° 


do. males under 21 years of age, 
Females, do. do. 


22 


65 
64 


Whole numbers of members, ‘ ; 347 
Number of births, from 1820 to 1858, inclusive, 269 
do. deaths, in same time, ° 122 
do. do. under 21 yearsof age, . 53 
Or less than 20 per cent. of the number of births. 

Of the deaths, 

There were 30 per cent. died, under 5 yéars of age. 
do. 36.5 do. do. 10 do. 
do. 43 do. do. 21 do. 
do. 50 do. do. 30 do. 
do. 60 do. do. 40 do. 
do. 75 do. do. 60 do 

And 25 per-cent. over 60 years. 


In this time 177 persons have had certificates 
from this meeting to other meetings west of the 
Alleghanies, and 65 persons have had certificates 
to various other meetings. 

145 persons have had certificates to this Meet- 
ing from other Monthly Meetings—showing the 


removal of 97 more persons from here than have 
been received. 
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There have been 90 persons received into 
membership, and 114 persons disowned from the 
Society. Also 55 marriages have been autho- 
rized by the Monthly Meeting; 22 of which 
were with members trom other Monthly Meet- 
ings. In the same time there were 20 members 
applied for certificates, to accomplish their mar- 


riages with members of other Monthly Meet- 
ings. 


From this date we have of received members, 


Of members removed from other Meetings, 
Births, 


90 
145 
° . . ° 269 


Whole number, . . ° . 504 
From the same time, disownments, 114 
Deaths, : - 122 


242 


Members had certificates of removal, 


478 


26 

Showing that there are 26 more members 
now than in 1820 belonging to this Monthly 
Meeting. 

It is proper to remark that 10 of the number 
mentioned as having been disowned, left us on 
account of the separation that took place some 
years ago, and were not disowned for immoral 
conduct. The number of deaths being less than 
one-half of the number of births, and 50 per 
cent. of the deaths being those who had attain- 
ed the age of 30 years, proves this to be, as it 
really is, a very healthy region of country. 

The first permanent settlements here were 
made from 1730 to 1745 and the dates of the ori- 
ginal patents forland were generally between those 
years. Friends became early purchasers of lands 
here, probably some of them from the proprie- 
tor, Lord Fairfax, who owned the land under the 
authority of the British crown. They emigrated 
principally from Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
some from Delaware. The records of Goose 
Creek Monthly Meeting do not show when 
Friends’ meetings here were first set up, as that 
was itself established in 1786, being before a 
branch of Fairfax Monthly Meeting. Fairfax 
meeting was established previous to 1757; it 
took its name from the county. In that year the 
county was divided, and this part was called 
Loudoun. Two small preparative Meetings, for- 
merly existed in this county, one of them be- 


longing to the Monthly Meeting of Fairfax, and 


the cther to Goose Creek, but they were laid 
down some years ago. Friends here formerly 
belonged to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, as 


.|they had generally emigrated from within its 


limits, and the Meetings were established un- 
der its authority. 

Friends of this place at one time were asso- 
ciated with Friends in Maryland in a Quarterly 
Meeting capacity, under the title of Warrington 
and Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, and, if I am not 
mistaken, Fairfax Monthly Meeting itself was 
associated with Friends at Monocacy, in Mary- 
land, as a Monthly Meeting. The records of 
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those meetings might show when some meetings 
here were established, but the records of Quar 
terly Meetings still further in Pennsylvania will 
probably have to be consulted to ascertain when 
the first Meetings on this side of the Potomac 
were set up. 

In some of the counties of Virginia, many 
Meetings have been laid down, and others much 
lessened, while Goose Creek has maintained its 
own in numbers, being probably as large now as 
it ever was. Friends here have kept themselves 
quite compact as a body, and generally been wil- 
ling to give more for land lying near meeting, 
than farther off; and the high price of land 
near meeting has prevented others from pur- 
chasing to much extent. The healthiness of the 
country has enabled the Meeting to keep up its 
numbers, notwithstanding the heavy drain by 
emigration to the West. Many Meetings there 
have had large additions from this county. 

YARDLEY TAYLOR. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


ON THE USE OF SLAVE PRODUCE. 


As the enslaving a man embraces a far greater 
amount of injustice and wrong than highway 
robbery, and the legalizing it has no tendency 
to diminish its injustice ; and as all honest men 
are conscientiously opposed to the purchase of 
stolen goods, under such circumstances upon 
what principle can we purchase the products of 
slave labor? This is a simple, plain question, in- 
timately connected with morality and christiani- 
ty; and yet many appear disinclined to answer it, 
even tothemselves. Now whatis the ground of this 
disinclination ? Is it because it is not perceived 
that the purchase of such products is aiding and 
patronizing the system of slavery? Or is it be- 
cause the refusal to participate would conflict 
with general custom, interest or convenience? 

Now if we can clearly see that custom and 
aggressive laws do not impair the slave’s right 
to liberty, and to a compensation for his labor, 
any more than if he were deprived of it, contrary 
to law and custom, how is it, that we can shield 
ourselves in the purchase of slave-labor products, 
by the force of law and custom, without a prac- 
tical denial of the principle by which we pro- 
nounce the slave system criminally unjust and 
cruel ? 

“If ye love them which love you, what re- 
ward have ye? do not the publicans the same?” 
If ye float on with the tide of law and custom, 
‘‘ what reward have ye?” do not even the slave- 
holders “‘ the same ?” 

That morality and christianity, which rises no 
higker than tyrannical laws and customs, must 
be greatly below that taught by the blessed 
Jesus, in his memorable sermon on the mount, 


when he took occasion to say, “except your 
righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of 
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the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

Is it possible that the enslavement of our fel- 
low men, with all its attendant evils, is support- 
ed and continued in accordance with morality 
and christianity? and if not, it is high time the 
matter should be looked into, as a subject of deep 
interest and solicitude, even to those who may 


deem themselves unconnected with the slave 
system. 















































Davip Irisu. 
Duchess Co., N. Y. 5th mo. 1859. 














CHARLES LAMB. 
(Continued from page 203.) 


Men and the things made with hands were, 
indeed, the chief early objects of Lamb’s venera- 
tion. He had no passion for nature, save human 
nature, no veneration for scenic beauty beyond 
the walls of a city. He left to the poets and 
tourists all interest in the wild, scowling moun- 
tain, the black, yawning cavern, the moaning 
forest, and the green, sunny plains. The pensive 
old Samuel Salt, the stately Coventry, thin Two- 
peny, and meagre Wharry, had more charms for 
him, in the peculiarities of the physique, than 
giant Helvelyn and all its kindred mountains. 
He often wrote to his poet friends upon this sub- 
jeet of the city and rural life, and the following 
is the determined Cockney’s deliberate averments 
to Wordsworth: “I have passed all my days 
in London, until I have formed as many and in- 
tense local attachments as any of you moun- 
taincers can have done with dead nature. The 
lighted shops of the Strand and Fleet Street ; the 
innumerable trades, tradesmen and customers; 
coaches, wagons, playhouses ; all the bustle and 
wickedness round about Covent Garden; the 
watchmen, drunken scenes, rattles,—life awake, 
if you awake, at all hours of the night; the im- 
possibility of being dull in Fleet Street; the 
crowds, the very dirt and mud, the sun shining 
upon houses and pavements, the printshops, the 
old bookstalls, parsons cheapening books, coffee- 
honses, steams of soups from kitchens, the pan- 
tomimes—London itself, a pantomime and mas- 
querade—all these things work themselves into 
my mind, and feed me without a power of stint- 
ing me. The wonder of these sights impels me 
into night-walks about her crowded streets, and 
I often shed tears in the motley Strand from ful- 
ness of joy at so much life.” Such were Lamb’s 
emotions, and they were the true emotions of his 
nature. A city is insufficient to satisfy the crav- 
ings of the whole man, it is true; teeming as it 
is with all the varied exce}lencies of art, it is yet 
destitute of those God-created aspects of the 
beautiful from which the artist derives his as- 
pirations, and art its form. The whole man can- 
not know development, if he only feels the 
warmth of a brick-shaded sun, and beholds the 
glories of a smoke-obscured moon and stars. 
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Flower-potted rose-trees and boxes full of migno- 
nette cannot compensate for the old primeval 
forests and the broad, flower-gemmed prairies ; 
but still, the amount of man’s nature, which ur- 
bane associations develop, is as much human 
nature as that which is nursed in woods and 
wilds and solitary places ; and therefore Lamb’s 
love of the Strand and the Temple seems to us 
to be as amiable and delectable, though less 
grand and poetical, than Wordsworth’s love of 
the lakes. Lamb’s character was eminentiy 
social, and if he made a visit to the country, it 
was not so much to gaze upon green fields as up- 
on the face of a friend. 

The most sublime view of Lamb’s character, 
however, and indeed it is the highest of the mor- 
ally sublime, is obtained by penetrating into his 
domestic sanctuary, and lifting up the veil from 
the deepest fountain of his heart affections. In 
the biographies hitherto published of him, there 
is a solemn and impenetrable silence maintained 
regarding the causes of Lamb’s celibacy and his 
devoted attachment to his sister. That attach- 
ment and devotion were mutual, it is true: but 
in the ordinary circumstances of life, it was not 
necessary that a youth should suddenly forego 
all the hopes and endearments of wedded love, 
in order to devote himself to a maiden sister, 
who was ten years older than himself. The 
world knew that Lamb loved, and although he 
often alluded to his early attachment as a flitting 
passion, those who knew him best were aware 


that from no light and transient feeling could 
spring the warmest expressions of his muse. The 
grave has at last closed over Charles Lamb, and 
that dear sister Mary, for whose sake he willing- 
- ly sacrificed the dearest and strongest affections 


of the human heart. All the hearts that would 
have trembled at the terrible revelation are now 
cold, and all the cheeks that would have become 
bloodless at the recital, are now veiled by the 
green turf; and the world at last knows the fui- 
ness of that self-sacrifice, and the grandeur of 
that moral heroism which constituted the life of 
the gentle Elia. 

In a letter to Southey, recommending one of 
his early broken-down friends to the considera- 
tion of the author of ‘‘ Madoc,’”’ Lamb makes the 
following allusions to that awful domestic calami- 
ty to which we have alluded, the murder of his 
mother, in a fit of insanity, by his sister Mary— 
that Mary who was the only sensible woman 
whom Hazlitt ever met—that Mary whose soul 
was as gentle and genial as that of childhood— 
that Mary whom he bore about with him in all 
his visitings, and who constituted a part of him- 
self in all his friendships—that Mary whom he 
never went abroad with for twenty years, with- 
out a strait waistcoat in his pocket; the sister 
whom he fondly loved and tremblingly watched 
until his death, lest her terrible malady might 
again break down the barriers of her reason. 
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“* Poor !”? he says, in his own charitable 
way to Sonthey, “Iam afraid the world, and 
the camp, and the university, have spoilt him 
among them. ’Tis certain he had at one time a 
strong capacity of turning out better. I knew 
him, and that not long since, when he had a 
most warm heart. I am ashamed of the indif- 
ference I have sometimes felt towards him. I 
think the devil is in one’s heart. Iam under 
obligations to that man for the warmest friend- 
ship and heartiest sympathy, even for an agony . 
of sympathy, expressed both by word, and deed, 
and tears for me, when I was in my greatest dis- 
tress. But I have forgot that, as, I fear, he has 
nigh forgotten the awful scenes which were be- 
fore his eyes, when he became a comforter to 
me.’’ The intimate friends of Lamb alone knew 
the meaning of this heartrending reference ; the 
secret of the fatal catastrophe had been carefully 
retained by all cognizant of the fact, and even 
the notice in the coroner’s record had been guard- 
ed from publication. It was this tragic occurrence 
which determined Charles to break asunder all 
tenderer ties, and religiously devote himself to 
the care of his sister. What a melancholy in- 
terest does this fact give to the following beauti- 
ful phantasmagoria from the essays of Elia: 
“Then I told how for seven long years, in hope 
sometimes, sometimes in despair, yet persisting 
ever, I courted the fair Alice W—n; and as 
much as children could understand, I explained 
to them what coyness, and difficulty, and denial 
meant in maidens, when, suddenly turning to 
Alice, the soul of the first Alice looked out at 
her eyes with such a reality of representment, 
that I became in doubt which of them stood 
there before me, or whose that bright hair was; 
and while I stood gazing, both the children gra- 
dually grew fainter to my view, receding and 
still receding till nothing at last but two mourn- 
ful features were seen in the uttermost distance, 
which, without speech, strangely impressed up- 
on me the effects of speech: ‘We are not of 
Alice, nor of thee, nor are we children at all. The 
children of Alice call Bartram father. We are 
nothing, less than nothing, and dreams. We 
are only what might have been, and must wait 
upon the tedious shores of Lethe millions of ages 
before we have existence and a name.’ ”’ 

If the uncommon sacrifices which Lamb made 
for his sister’s sake were worthy of admiration, 
the spirit in which he made them is much more 
so. ‘The first little copy of his verses, which he 
published in conjunction with Coleridge and 
Lloyd, was dedicated to her; and all the tender 
endearments which he lavished upon her, seem- 
ed rather to flow from the depths of filial grati- 
tude than fraternal sacrifice. 

Of the dedication of his poems to his sister 
Mary, he says to Coleridge, in 1796, “ This is 
the pomp and paraphernalia of parting,” in al- 
lusion to his love, “‘ with which 1 take my leave 
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of a passion which has reigned so royally (so 
long) within me. I fling it off, pleased and 
satisfied with myself that the weakness troubles 
me no longer. I am wedded, Coleridge, to the 
fortunes of my sister and my poor old father. O 
my friend, I think sometimes could I recall the 
days that are past, which among them should I 
choose? Not those merrier days, not the plea- 
sant days of hope, not those wanderings with a 
fair-haired maid, which I have so often and so 
feelingly regretted, but the days, Coleridge, of a 
mother’s fondness for her schoolboy. What 
would I give to call her back to earth for one 
day, on my knees to ask her pardon for all those 
little asperities of temper which from time to 
time have given her gentle spirit pain; and the 
day, I trust, will come. There will be ‘time 
enough’ for kind offices of love, if heaven’s 
eternal year be ours. Hereafter her meek spirit 
shall not reproach me.” 

In a subsequent letter, he alludes more parti- 
cularly to Mary. “ My sister has recovered from 
her illness. May that merciful God make tender 
my heart, and make me as thankful, as in my 
distress I was earnest in my prayers. Congratu- 
late me on an ever-present and never-alienable 
friend like her.” The force of these tender re- 
flections, and the intensity of that concealed 
grief, become terribly affecting and sorrow-in- 
spiring when the veil of obscurity is raised from 
the cause of their enunciation. The life of him, 
who seemed to exist that he might fuse men in- 
to love, and reconcile them to the cares of this 
world, by sharing their burdens of sorrow in the 
lightness of his own, was, in truth, a long and 
ever acting tragedy, and it was upon the agony 
of his heart that its loves and joys were nursed. 
How mysterious and incomprehensible is the 
deep unknown! how feeble is the partition be- 
tween the beauties and horrors of human pas- 
sion! May heaven have requited the self- 
sacrificing love, and soul-ennobling heroism of 
Elia. 

The only portrait worthy of recognition that 
was ever taken of Lamb was executed by Hazlitt 
in 1804, and was amongst the last works of that 
beautiful painter, before. he laid down the pencil 
for a gray goose-quill. The following verbal 
limning is from the pen of Sergeant Talfourd : 
“ Methinks I see him before me now as he ap- 
peared at our first meeting, and as he continued, 
with scarcely any perceptible alteration to me, 
during the twenty years of intimacy that follow- 
ed and were closed by his death. A light frame, 
80 fragile that it seemed as if a breath would 
overthrow it, clad in clerk-like black, was sur- 
mounted by a head of form and expression the 
most noble and sweet. His black hair curled 
crisply about an expanded forehead ; his eyes, 
softly brown, twinkled with varying expression, 
though the prevailing feeling was sad; and the 
nose slightly carved, and delicately curved at the 
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nostril, with the lower outline of the face re- 
gularly oval, completed a head which was finely 
placed on the shoulders, and gave importance 
and even dignity toa diminutive and shadowy 
stem. Who shall describe his countenance, 
catch its quivering sweetness, and fix it forever 
in words? There are none, alas, to answer the 
vain desire of friendship. Deep thought striv- 
ing with humor, the lines of suffering wreathed 
into cordial mirth, and a smile of painful sweet- 
ness, present an image to the mind it can as 
little describe as lose.” 

In 1825, Lamb retired from the India House. 
He had long wished for his superannuation ; but 
when it came, the charm of liberty had vanish- 
ed with the idea of his drudgery. Age was be- 
ginning to lay its whitening hand upon his brow, 
and death to subtract from the number of his 
early friends, and even London Was now becom- 
ing less necessary to his existence. He removed 


to Colebrook Cottage, Islington, where he main- ° 


tained himself in rural state until his sister’s 
health constrained him to remove to logings in 
Enfield, and finally to Edmonton. Cheered by 
the society of the orphan Miss Isola, whom 
they had adopted and reared as a daughter, 
Charles Lamb and his sister still maintained the 
earnest affection of their childhood, while the 
young maiden made up to Elia for the loss of the 
companionship in his rambles of his now feeble 
sister. But love, the bond of their little house- 
hold’s union, divided the triplex knot at last, 
which it had so auspiciously tied. Miss Isola 
was married, and now Lamb was left to walk 
abroad alone. In taking his daily morning walk 
on the London Road, as far as the “ Bell at Ed- 
monton,”’ he stumbled against a stone, fell, and 
slightly injured his face. The trivial wounds 
seemed healing, when erysipelas attacked his 
head, and he died, placidly murmuring the names 
of Maxon and Proctor and others of his friends. 

He died in his sixtieth year, in 1835, and 
was buried in Edmonton churchyard, where now 
slumbers the ashes, of this most amiable and 
remarkable man. The wor'd deplored his loss ; 
for the world’s best hearts had lost one of their 
best friends.—Littell’s Living Age. 





Learn to pursue a virtue from the man that is 
blind, who never makes a step without first ex- 
amining the ground with his staff. 


The surest way to purchase happiness, must 
be to let as little of our time as possible slip away 
unobserved and unimproved. 


The heart is the fountain, and our words are 
the streams; and if the fountain be muddy, the 
streams proceeding from it cannot be clear. 


We often overlook the blessings which are in 
our possession, to hunt after those which are out 
of our reach. 
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A wise man will desire no more than what he 
may get justly, use soberly, distribute cheerfully 
and leave contentedly. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 18, 1859. 


We would call attention to the advertisement 
for a teacher in Darby Monthly Meeting School, 
a situation which may serve as a stepping stone 
to a still more lucrative and desirable position. 


AN INDIAN’S SPEECH. 


In answer to a Sermon preached by a Swedish Missionary 
at Cannestoga, A. D. 1710. 


In or about the year of our Lord 1710, a 
Swedish missionary preached a sermon at an 
Indian treaty held at Cannestoga, in which ser- 
mon he set forth original sin, the necessity of a 
mediator, and endeavored, by certain arguments, 
to induce the Indians to embrace the Christian 
religion. After he had ended his discourse, 
one of the Indian Chiefs made a speech in reply 
to the sermon ; the discourse on both sides, was 
made known by interpreters. The missionary, 
upon his return to Sweden, published kis ser- 
mon andthe Indian’s answer; having wrote 
them in Latin, he dedicated them to the Univer- 
sity of Upsal, and desired them to furnish him 
with arguments to confute such strong reasonings 
of the Indiau. The Indian’s speech, translated 
from the Latin, is as follows :— 

‘Since the subject of his errand is to per- 
suade us to embrace a new doctrine, perhaps it 
may not be amiss, before we offer him the reasons 
why we cannot comply with his request, to 
acquaint him with the grounds and principles of 
that religion he would have us to abandon. Our 
forefathers were under a strong persuasion, (as 
we are,) that those who act well in this life 
will be rewarded in the next, according to the 
degree of their virtues. And, on the other 
hand, those who behave wickedly here, will un- 
dergo such punishments hereafter as were pro- 
portionate to the crimes they were guilty of. 
This has been constantly and invariably received 
and acknowledged for a truth through every suc- 
cessive generation of our ancestors ; it could not 
then have taken its rise from fable, for human 
fiction, however artfully planned and plausibly 
contrived, can never gain credit long amongst 
people where free inquiry is allowed, which nev- 
er was denied by our ancestors, who on the con- 
trary, thought it the sacred, inviolable, natural 
= of every man toexamine and judge for him- 
self. 

Therefore, we think it evident that our notions 
of future rewards and punishments were either 
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revealed from heaven immediately to some of 
our forefathers, and from them descended to us, or 
that it was implanted in each of usat our creation 
by the Creator of all things. Whatever the me- 
thod might have been, whereby God has been 
pleased to make known to us his will, and give 
us a knowledge of our duty, it is in our sense a 
divine revelation. Now we desire to propose to 
him some questions. Does he believe that our 
forefathers, men eminent for their piety, constant 
and warm in their pursuit of virtue, hoping there- 
by to merit eternal happiness, were all damned ?” 
Does he think that we, who are zealous iwita- 
tors in good works, and influenced by the same 
motives as they were, earnestly endeavoring, 
with the greatest circumspection, to tread the 
paths of integrity, are in a state of damnation? 
If that be his sentiment, it is surely as impious 
as it is bold and daring. In the next place, we 
beg that he would explain himself more _partie- 
ularly concerning the revelation, if he admits of 
no other than what is contained in his written 
book? The contrary is evident from what has 
been shown before. But if hesays: God has 
revealed himself to us, but not sufficiently for 
our salvation, then we ask, to what purpose 
should he have revealed himself to us in any 
wise ? It is clear, that a revelation, insufficient 
to save, cannot put us in a better condition than 
we are without revelation at all. We cannot con- 
ceive that God should point out to us the end 
that we ought to arrive at without offering to us 
the way to arrive at that end. But supposing 
our understanding beso far illuminated as to 
know it to be our duty to please God, who yet has 
left us under an incapacity of doing it, will this 
missionary therefore conclude that we shall be 
eternally damned? Will he take upon him to 
pronounce damnation against us for not dving 
those things which he himself acknowledgeth 
were impossible by us to be done? It is our 
opinion, that every man is possessed with suffi- 
cient knowledge for his own salvation. The 
Almighty, for any thing we know, may have com- 
municated himself to different races of people in 
a different manner ; some say they have the will 
of God iv writing ; be it so ; their revelation has 
no advantage over ours, since both must be 
equally sufficient to save, or the end of the rev- 
elation would be frustrated. Besides, if they be 
both true, they must be the same in substance, 
and the difference can only lay in the modes of 
communication. He tells us there are many pre- 
cepts in this written revelation that we are en- 
tirely ignorant of ; but those written commands 
could only be assigned for those who have the 
writings ; they cannot possibly regard us. Had 
the Almighty thought so much knowledge ne- 
cessary for our salvation, his goodness would not 
so long defer the communication of it to us. 
And to say in a matter so necessary he could not 


!at one and the same time reveal himself to man- 
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kind, is nothing else than an absolute denial of 
his omnipotence. 

Without doubt he can make his will manifest 
without the help ofany book or the assistance 
of any bookish man whatever. 
next place consider the arguments which arise | 
from the consideration of Providence. 

If we be the work of God, (which we presume | 
will not be denied,) it follows from thence that 
we are under the care and protection of God, for | 
it cannot be supposed that the Deity should | 
abandon his own creatures, and be utterly re- | 
gardless of their welfare. Then to say that the 
Almighty has permitted us to remain in a fatal 
error, through so many ages, is to represent him | 
asatyrant. Howis it consistent with his jus- | 
tice to force life upon a race of mortals without | 
their consent, and then to damn them eternally | 
without ever opening to them the door to salva- | 
tion? Our conceptions of the gracious God are 
much more noble, and we think that those who 
teach otherwise do little less than blaspheme. | 
Again, it is through the care and goodness of the | 
Almighty, that, from the beginning of time, 
throughout many generations to this day, ourname 
has been preserved unblotted out by our enemies 
and unreduced to nothing. By the same care’ 
we now enjoy our lives, and are furnished with 
the necessary means of preserving these lives. 
But all these things compared, without salvation, ' 
are trifling. Therefore, since God has been so 
careful of us in matters of little consequence, it 
would be absurd to affirm that he has neglected 
us in cases of the greatest importance ; admit he | 


has forsaken us, yet it could not be without a_ 
just cause. 


Let us suppose that some heinous crimes were | 


We shall in the | here. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF BIRDS. 

BY YARDLEY TAYLOR. 

(Continued from page 207.] 
Several varieties of the swallow are met with 
They are characterized by very long and 
strong wings for the size of the bird, They take 
their prey altogether on the wing and are true 
fly-catchers. 

One of these, the chimney swallow, is never 
seen to alight any where but in the chimney. 
That would seem to be an unfavorable resting- 
place, but they are so constituted as to prefer it 
before any other. They have short legs, but very 
strong and sharp claws, and as they must ne- 
cessarily alight on the sides of the chimney, 
the feathers of their tail are rather short, with 
stiff stems, sharply pointed at the end; these 
enable the bird to prop itself up by the tail fea- 
thers, and thus ease the strain that would other- 


, wise be upon their legs. Their nests are attached 


to the insides of the chimney, and are made of 
small twigs of trees, about an inch in length, 
glued together by some adhesive substance, and 


_ fastened to the wall of the chimney by the same 


material. They use nolining whatever. The 
nest is semicircular in shape, and seldom more 
than three inches across, and a little concave on 
the upper side. In this rough nest, they lay 
about four whitish eggs, and the young cling to 
it with great pertinacity. When nearly grown, 
they may be heard exercising their wings while 
clinging to their nest, as they must be fully able 


_ to fly before they can ascend out of the chimney. 
| They seem to prefer chimneys whose fire places 


are not mech used, and they congregate some- 
times in such places in great numbers. I have 
often watched them in the evening, sailing by 


committed by some of our ancestors, like to that we , hundreds round and round the top of a chimney, 
are told of another race of people; in such aj previous to entering it to roost ; when between 
case God would certainly punish the criminal, | sun-down and dark they would begin to descend 
but would never involve us that are innocent in| into the chimney, and in a few minutes all 
the guilt ; those who think otherwise, must make | would go down, sometimes in such numbers as 
the Almighty a whimsical, evil-natured being. | to fill up the flue entirely, and attached to each 

Once more, are the Christians more virtuous? | other like a swarm of bees. Many years ago I 


or rather, are they not more vicious than we are ? 
If so, how came it to pass that they are the ob- 
jects ofGod’s beneficence, while we are neglect- 


ed? Dues he daily confer his favors without | 


reason and with so much partiality ? 

In a word, we find the Christians much more 
depraved in their morals than we are, and we 
judge from their doctrine by the badness of 
their lives. 

Impressium Parthenopoli! per Molineum 
Aggrippain. Anno MDCCLXXXI. 


Beware of the beginnings of bad habits; the 
worst habits are acquired, not at once, but by 
degrees. 

The culture of the social feclings, under the 
dew and sunshine of religion, is a duty as well as 
a pleasure. 


was at a friend’s house where, having company, 
the family had builta fire in a room that had not 
been used for some time, in the chimney of which 
the swallows had been in the habit of roosting in 
large numbers. That evening the smoke from 
the fire disconcerted them, and they kept up a 
great chattering. At one time several of them 
went down, but the smoke soon drove them out 
again. They, however, continued their motion un- 
til near dusk, when they all at once descended 
into the chimney so rapidly, that they filled up 
the flue entirely, and caused the smoke to come 
out into the room. The family, not wishing to 
be outdone, had some shavings brought to make 
a large blaze, thinking that would certainly 
drive them out, but as there was no draft up the 
chimney, the blaze came out into the room and 
was near setting the mantle on fire, so that they 
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had to call for water to put the fire out: thus 
the birds obtained the mastery, 

I have known instances where the swallows 
have descended so rapidly into a chimney 
where there was fire, as to create a strong down- 
ward current of air, which drove the soot and 
ashes over the hearth and floor of the room. 
These occasional inconveniences and the litter 
they make in fire places, is all that can be said 
against them ; but as their entire food is insects, 
they are certainly beneficial. The whole tribe 
have short bills and wide mouths, well calcula.ed 
to take insects while on the wing. Their motions 
have been considered indicative of the weather ; 
thus, when they fly high, fair weather is predict- 
ed, and, when low, rain is expected. The theory 
of this appears to be that, when the air is dry, as 
it always is in fair weather, insects fly high, and 

.the birds do so to obtain their food; but when 
the air is loaded with moisture, as is usual before 
rain, insects always fly low, and the birds follow 
them. 

Another variety of swallow is the barn swal- 
low, so named from its habit of building in barns 
and other out-buildings. Their nests are made 


of clay, or mud, mixed with fine roots, or grass, 
mostly attached to the rafters of the roof near 
the top, and are nicely lined with feathers. They 
keep much on the wing, but are frequently seen 
perched on the fence or some other place. Their 
color is dark above and light underneath, and 
the tail is forked, from the side feathers being 


much the longest. 

We have here, of late years, another variety 
of swallow, very similar to the barn swallow, but 
of lighter color on the back, and the tail not 
forked. Their habits are much the same, but 
they build a most curious nest. They select a 
place generally on the side of a large barn, just 
below the roof or other projection, where a small 
offset is found, on which they begin to build. 
They make their nest of soft clay, or mud, and 
build it up to the overhead projection, and then 
turn it so that the entrance is pointing down- 
wards. In entering the nest they fly directly up 
into it, without alighting outside, and immedi- 
ately turn round with their head at the entrance, 
and thus can keep intruders at bay. They are 
very social, as two pairs will often build their 
nests side by side, and joined together all the 
way up, but having no communication between 
them. In building, they act with much judg- 
ment; they begin early in the morning and work 
assiduously till about 9 o'clock, when they all 
stop, and not an individual is to be seen violating 
this rule. In the afternoon they work again for 
a few hours, when all stop together. This gives 
time for the material to dry and become firm, 
otherwise it might give way,if too much soft 
material wos added before it became sufficiently 
solid to bear its own weight. From the fact of 
their building on large and high barns, as it is 
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on such that suitable places are usually met with, 
they have been nick-named the rich man’s swal- 
low. 

The martens are classed with the swallows and 
have much the same habits, except that they 
only build among us in boxes, or houses, prepared 
for them. They, too, are sociable, and many pairs 
will build in one house with only partitions be- 
tween them. They are larger than the swallow, 
and of nearlya black color on the back, with 
lighter color underneath ; they have more mu- 
sical notes and are quite noisy around their 
homes. 

We have a very handsome small yellow birt 
here that is considered, and not without reason, 
a mischievous little fellow. It feeds in their sea- 
son on the seeds of the thistle, and other downy- 
seeded plants, that are readily blown about with 
the wind. 

In the garden the seeds of the lettuce and sal- 
sify, or oyster plant, are his especial favorites. 
He attacks the seed heads of the latter just be- 
fore they open, and makes sad havoc with the 
seed, making it difficult to save any unless the 
plants are watched. His motions on the wing 
are singular; by a rapid motion of his wings he 
rises considerably, and then closing them he de- 
scends about as far, when he again ascends by a 
similar effort, to be followed by a descent as be- 
fore. This kind of motion in flying is common 
to the woodpecker family of birds, but none rise 
and fall as far as this bird. He has the cre- 
dit of feeding on the aphides that infest the cab- 
bage tribe of plants while going to seed, and thus 
far is quite a benefactor. 

The lark is a bird about as large as our par- 
tridge, aud does not appear to be as much a bird 
of passage as some others, being often seen here 
in winter ; they frequent meadows and low grassy 
grounds, building in tufts of grass, and making 
their nest of dry grass, cover it over with only 
an entrance in one side. They lay five or six 
white eggs, speckled with brown. They are con- 
sidered a very innocent bird, doing little injury 
to the farming interest. They mostly roost in 
meadows in the grass, and may sometimes be 
seen, when they come over the desired place, to 
drop down nearly perpendicularly, and almost as 
rapidly as a falling stone. The English lark is 
somewhat different from our bird, and is more 
musical,ours having but few notes. The foreign va- 
riety has been sometimes brought to this country, 
as an addition to our singing birds. They are re- 
presented as rising rapidly in their flight early in 
the morning, singing, at the time, with strong 
emphasis, and are much admired for their melo- 
dy. One variety frequents the barn yards of the 
farmers in winter, in search of grain amongst 
the straw, and are then considered excellent food, 
about equal to the partridge. 

The partridge is a well known bird, common 
to nearly every part of our country; they are 
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vith, [heavier in proportion to their size than most] and then resumed its course towards a stone fence 
wal- [other birds, and use their legs more freely, yet} not far off. Before it had entirely cleared the 
they fly with great rapidity, striking quickly with | path, I stepped forward and caught the reptile 
and their wings; they are much sought after by/| firmly by the tail, and drawing it quickly up- 
they ffepicures and sportsmen. They build their nests, | ward above my head and down again, rapidly, for 
ared like the lark, in bunches of grass, with an en-|a few times, in a manner similar to a wagoner 
pairs [trance on one side, and lay from fifteen to twen-| when he cracks his whip, I succeeded in jerking 
s be- BBty eggs at a time, thus increasing faster than any | the reptile’s head off. What became of the young 
llow, [Bother bird of equal size. Their eggs are white | bird I never knew, but as it had, probably, been 
with Band more conical than any other egg I know of. | just caught and perhaps not hurt, it may have es- 
mu- § This bird feeds on seeds more than most other} caped when caughtth» snake. The old bird was 
their [#birds, and generally on the seeds of weeds ; hence | following the snake at the distance of 15 or 20 
they are beneficial to farmers. They are not mu-| feet, but flew away the moment itsaw me. In the 
bird sical, yet their well known cry of “ Bob White,” | winter, these birds frequent the barn yards, wheat 
son, [Mis interesting to every loverof nature. The | stacks, or similar places where grain is to be met 
'sea- [male bird will mount a fence, a shock of grain,or| with. At such times, the younger members of 
woy- some such moderate elevation, and pronounce | the family often set traps for them, baited with 
with those notes with a loud voice. It often happens | grain, and frequently catch them for the table. 
that other birds within hearing will answer these | They are excellent eating, particularly for inva- 
| sal- notes, each bird repeating them after a few min-| lids; the flesh is whiter than that of some other 
rites. [futes’ interval. The young birds are able to run | birds, nearly resembling that of the young do- 
t be- [Mas soon as hatched ; indeed, it is said they have | mestic fowl. The young always keep in flocks 
1 the [Bbeen seen to do so with part of the egg-shell | until the next spring, when pairing time com- 
| the sticking to their backs. The parent birds are/ mences. When they chance to become separated, 
wing [Bvery assiduous in the care of their young, lead: | as is sometimes the case when alarmed, they may 
zs he fing them about like the domestic fowl, and shel- | be heard, after the alarm is over, making a pecu- 
2 de- [tering them under their wings in the same man- | liarly plaintive cry, which is answered by the pa- 
by a fuer; and they are soon able to fly short distances. | rent, and, in this way, they can find each other 
be- [When danger threatens them, the parent bird | again. When pursued by a hawk, or otherwise 
mon gives the alarm, when the young soon scatter | greatly alarmed, they make a loud scream of dis- 
rise fjand creep under any covering they can find, and | tress, and often plunge headlong into the nearest 
cre- being so near the color of the ground, it is diffi- | thicket or brush pile for safety, and as they fly 
cab- ficult to see them, except when in motion. On| very rapidly, they have been known to kill them- 
thus [these occasions, one of the old birds will flutter | selves by striking a tree in their flight. Their 
about with plaintive cries, as if wounded, when | manner of going to roost is peculiar. The whole 
par- [ithe novice, supposing it can be caught, eagerly | flock collect in a suitable place on the ground, 
bird pursues it; but the bird always escapes him, | where they can fly up readily, and then turning 
here keeping a little in advance; by this means, en-| their tails all inward, they can take the wing 
assy fiticing him away from its brood. After leading | without irterrupting each other. 
king him clear off, the bird will rise and fly away, and, | (To be continued.) 
only [After a time, return to the brood, making a pe- 
six feuliar call, which the young understand, inviting 
con- their return, as the danger is over. This peculia- 
jury [pity is shared with many other birds, but the | Review of the Weather, &c., for Firtu Month. 
tt in Bpartridge, which takes to its feet soon after 1858. 1859. 
s be fhatching, and is constantly on the ground, is/ Rain, during some portion of the 
e, to Bmore exposed to danger than other birds. They| | 24 hours, - ra 
st as have many enemies among the birds of prey and | Rain, all or nearly all day, . =. 5 
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rk is small animals that feed upon flesh. The black ee eee 3% 43 & 
: Ordinary clear, . ‘ ‘ 
more Boake will take them whenever he has a chance. ° oun — 
nva- —Many years ago, as I was passing along a path 31 31 
atry, fieading through a field of tall oats, just before TEMPERATURES, &C. 


e re- [they were ripe, my attention was drawn to a mo- | Mean temperature of the month — _ 
lyin fftion in the oats a little distance off, that appeared | _ Pet Pennsylvania Hospital, a deg. — s& 
ps if a bird was fluttering on the ground; at Highest do. daring month do. 78.) 86. 
ae — os ne 8 , | Lowest do. do. do. do. 47. 45. 
nelo- he same time a plaintive cry was heard as of a! Rain during the month, . 5:0lin. 2.25 in. 
fthe bird in distress. As the motion was approach: | Deaths during the month, count- 
ngst Mog towards me, I stood still, awaiting the resuit. ing a yong _ tor eas ‘a 
i ; and four for 185 55 7 

food, ” a short time a large ap snake was —_ gli- = ath anes temperatures of this month 

ing through the oats with a young partridge in for the past seventy years has been 62.61 deg., while 
mon fits mouth. As soon as the snake reached the| the highest during that period occurred in 1802, 1826, 


y are path, it stopped fora moment and looked at me, | 71 deg. ; and the dowest in 1848, 51.75 deg. 


e re cent peewee ae 2 or 
ee id y 
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SPRING TEMPERATURES. 
Mean temperature of the three Spring months 


of 1859, 54.26 deg. 
Mean temperature of last year, (1858,) 50.27 *§ 
Average of the means of ditto during the 

past seventy years, - - - - 50.73 “ 
Highest during that entire period, 1826, 55 
Lowest do. do.1794—1843, 46 


From the foregoing it will be seen that the mean 
temperature of the month under review has exceeded 
the corresponding one of last year about four and one- 
half degrees, and the average for the past seventy years 
more than adegree. The entire spring temperature this 
year has also been very high, equalling within three- 
quarters of a degree the very highest mean of the past 
seventy years. 

The aggregate amount of rain that has fallen, up to 
the close of FirrH month, inclusive, during the years 
specified below, has been: 


1857. 1858. 1859. 
18.47 inches, 15.61 inches. 25.17 inches. 
Philada., Sixth month, 1859. Js M. E. 


THE ANGELS IN THE HOUSE. 


Three pairs of dimpled arms, as white as snow, 
Held me in soft embrace ; 

Three little cheeks, like velvet peaches soft, 
Were placed against my face. 


Three tiny pairs of eyes, so clear, so deep, 
Looked up in mine this even, 

Three pairs of lips kissed me a sweet “ good night,” 
Three little forms from heaven. 


Ah, itis well that “little ones” should love us; 
It lights our faith when dim, 

To know that once our blessed Saviour bade them, 
Bring “little ones” to him! 


And said He not, “‘ Of such is heaven,” and blessed 
them, 
And held them to his breast ! 
Is it not sweet to know that when they leave us, 
“Tis there they go to rest? 


And yet, ye tiny angels of my house, 
Three hearts encased in mine! 

How ’twould be shattered, if the Lord should say, 
“Those angels are not thine!” 





“ A LITTLE WHILE.” 
JOHN xvi. 18. 


O! for the peace that floweth as a river, 
Making life’s desert-places bloom and smile ; 

O for the faith to grasp heaven’s bright forever 
Amid the shadows of earth’s little while.” 


‘¢ A little while” for patient vigil-keeping, 
To face the storm, and wrestle with the strong ; 
‘A little while” to sow the seed with weeping; 
Then, bind the sheaves, and sing the harvest song. 


“A little while” to wear the robe of sadness, 
To toil, with weary step, through miry ways, 

Then, to pour forth the fragrant oil of gladness, 
And clasp the girdle round the robe of praise. 


‘A little while” midst shadow and illusion, 
To strive by faith, love’s mysteries to spell, 
Then, read each dark enigma’s bright solution, 


Then hail sight’s verdict, “‘ He doth all things well.’ 


And He who is himself the gift and giver, 
The future glory and the present smile, 

With the bright promise of the glad “ forever’— 
Willlight the shadows of this “ little while.” 
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Those who recognise the true dignity of labor 






















will be glad to see the subject ably treated ing We " 
pamphlet from which we make large extracts Piste 
for our columns. It is entitled “ Women andfb an beit 
Work.” It is written by an English woman, eat off 
who evidently feels the importance of the views mer our 
she advances. All her suggestions may not hep! 0% fi 
z ; nd mak 
adapted to the wants of this country, but the ar. ae are 
guments in favor of every woman’s receiving anMBickness 
education to fit her for work of some kind, arts prog 
calculated to carry conviction with them, and togpasions- 
jlead toa serious consideration of their justice es 
and truth.—Ebs. es 
WOMEN AND WORK $a goo 

BY BARBARA LEIGH SMITH BODICHON. ion, a ] 
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Women want Professions. 


Cries are heard on every hand that women ar 
conspiring, that women are discontented, that 
women are idle, that women are overworked, and 
that women are out of their sphere. God onl; 
knows what is the sphere of any human being. 

Again, we hear cries that the world is going 
wrong for want of women, that moral progres 
cannot he made without their help; that Science 
wants their delicate perceptions ; that Moral Phi- 
losophy wants the light of their peculiar point of 
view ; Political Economy their directness of judg. 
ment and sympathy with the commonalty ; Go 
vernment the help of their power of organizing; 
and Philanthropy, their delicate tact. Hospitals 
must have them, asserts one; watches must be 
made by them, cries another; Workhouses, 
Prisons, Schools, Reformatories, Penitentiaries, 
Sanitoriums, are going to rack and ruin for want 
of them; Medicine needs them; the Church 
calls for them, the Arts and Manufactures invite 
them. 

One great corresponding cry rises from a suf 
fering multitude of women, saying, “‘ We wan 
work.” 

Women are God’s children equally with men. 
In America and Great Britain this is admitted ; study 
because these are Christian countries. In Magst#nt! 
hommedan countries this is denied. We admit -— 
it as a principle, but we do not admit all that can littl 
be deduced from it; in practice we deny what oo 
we affirm in theory. If we are God’s children, sister 
we owe certain duties to him. The life of mosijilit 
women is a practical denial of such duties. a 

God sent all human beings into the world for at 
the purpose of forwarding, to the utmost of theirff*” ¢ 
power, the progress of the world. We musty?’ 
each leave the world a little better than we found 't ™ 
it. Consider all the evils in the world ; you willy" ' 
see they are such as God has given us powerto Ped 
cure. We could not prevent good if we set aboutg"" 
it, but evil we can hinder; it has in it the seedsg™°" 


of death, while all good influences are protected shall 
by God. 
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We are God’s tools, by which he will make 
be world what he intends it to become. 
No human being has a right to be idle, no hu- 


mother of many children. Each woman must 
so arrange her own life as best to fulfil all her 
duties. Women can be trusted to do the best 
man being must use the earth as a stable, and | for their young children ; maternal love is too 
‘eat off his cwn head.” Whatever comes un-| strong ever to be weakened by any love of a 
Her our hands should be bettered by the touch | science, art, or profession. As the human being 
pf our fingers. The land we own we should drain | is larger, and nobler, so will the natural affec- 
nd make more fertile for ever. The children | tions be larger and nobler too. Let women take 
sho are in our power should be educated. If a their places as citizens in the Commonwealth, 
ickness falls upon our town, we must try to stop ' and we shall find they will fulfil all their home 
ts progress, and to alleviate the sufferings it oc-| duties the better. 

asions. If an old roof lets in the rain, we| There are now many trades open to women 
nust new-slate it. If an old pot comes to us to with good training in bookeeping, and knowledge 
mend, we must mend it as best we can. And of some especial branch of business, not difficult 
ve must train ourselves to doour work well. It to acquire, if fathers would help their daughters, 
sa good thing to ask ourselves daily the ques-' as they help their sons. Two orthree young 
ion, “ Have I eaten my head off to-day?” Wo-| women together might enter upon most shop- 
nen must, as children of God, be trained to do, keeping businesses. But very few young women 
ome work in the world. Women may not take know enough arithmetic to keep accounts cor- 


man as a god: they must not hold their first | 
luty to be towards any human being. 

For our part, when we think of the lives of 
most women, how they are centered and bound 
n human affection, living no life but that of 
ove, we cannot wonder that reason goes when 
ove is lost. ‘Oh! that I had now what you 
men call the consolations of philosophy,” said a 
woman whose heart was sorely tried. The con- 
polations of philosophy which men have, are in- 
deed great when philosophy means the know- 
edge of God’s works, but not enough unless 
some branch of the philosophy involves work. 
The man who works to discover the habits of an 
insect, or the woman who watches the growth 
and means of nourishment of a polype—whoever 
works is consoled. I have a great respect for 
he young lady, who, being desperately in love, 
pnd having to give up her lover, went through 
he first four books of Euclid that she might not 
think of him. But I think it myst have been 
heavy work, and that if she had been studying 

o be an architect, her purpose would have been 
better answered. It is surprising to see girls 
study so much as they do, considering how con- 
stantly the idea is put befure them that they 
must give it up some day. 

We were talking with Dr. Emily Blackwell a 
little while before she left England to join her 
sister, Dr.Elizabeth, in New York, as to the pos- 
sibility of married women continuing in the ex- 
ercise of professions if they had many children. 
She said: Granting women want to be doctors, 
and that medical science hasneed of women, wo- 
man must and will enter the profession. I think 
it most probable that women will modify the prac- 
tice of medicine ; they will, probably, practise in 
groups taking different branches; but we can 
hardly tell what effect the introduction of wo- 
men may have upon the medical profession. We 
shall see in time ; depend upon it, it will be good. 

Queen Victoria fulfils the very arduous duties 
of her calling, and manages also to be the active 


| rectly. 


It is unjust to say snecringly, “ If women want 

_to work, why don’t they?” Itis not an easy thing 
for a boy brought uf to manhood to expect alarge 
fortune, to gain his livelihood if he be suddenly 
deprived of every farthing he possesses; and 
much is the pity lavished upon him. Probably 
friends lend him some hundreds of pounds for 

| him to live upon, while he prepares for some pro- 
| fession. The case of most women who are left des- 
' titute is much harder, and there are fewer paths 
‘open to them, and these are choke full. Weare 


| 


' sick at heart at the cries that have been raised 


| about distressed needle-women, and decayed gen- 
| tlewomen, and broken-down governesses. Much 
smpathy has been felt, but little solid thought 
given to the subject. 

There is no way of aiding governesses or 
needle-women but by opening more ways of 


gaining livelihoods for women. It is the most 
efficacious way of preventing prostitution. “ At 
present the language practically held by modern 
society to destitute women may be resolved into 
Marry—Stitch—Die—or do worse.” 

Apprentice 10,000 to watchmakers; train 
10,000 for teachers for the young ; make 10,000 
good accountants; put 10,000 more to be nurses 
under deaconesses trained by Florence Night- 
ingale ; put some thousands in the electric 
telegraph offices over all the country; educate 
1,000 lecturers for mechanies’ institutions; 1,000 
readers to read the best books to the working 
people ; train up 10,000 to manage washing- 
machines, sewing-machicens, &c. Then the dis- 
tressed needle-woman would vanish ; the decay- 
ed gentlewomen and broken-down governesses 
would not longer exist. 

In the United States the want of a profesion- 
al training for women is ulmost as much felt as 
in England. The greater ease in gaining a live- 
lihood prevents the same amount of absolute 
suffering which we see among women in the old 
country. 
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surd; the larger-natured a woman is, the more 
decidedly feminine she will be; the stronger she 
is, the more strongly feminine. You dv not call 
g lioness unfeminine, though she is different in 
size and strength from the domestic cat, or 
mouse. 

If men think they shall lose anything charm- 
ing by not having ignorant, dependent women 
about them, they are quite wrong. The vivacity 
of women will not be injured by their serious 
work. None play so heartily as those who work 
heartily. The playfulness of women which 
makes them so sympathetic to children, is deep 
in their natures; and greater development of 
their whole natures will only increase this and 
all their natural gifts. 

It is often said, it is wrong of daughters to 
leave their parents in order to follow this or that 
pursuit. Mothers and fathers say nothing, if 
their daughters leave them to be married. It is 
much more important to the welfare of the girl’s 
soul that she be trained to work, than that she 
marry. It is very hard for children to battle 
against this feeling in mothers and fathers, even 
when they feel it most unreasonable. Generally, 
daughters have neither the courage to choose 
work, nor the resignation to submit with cheer- 
fulness to be children all their days. Qh, girls, 
who are now suffering in this battle, remember 
your sufferings when you have children, and 
do unto them as you would you had been done 
unto! 

Far be it from us to say that children do not 


owe deeds of reverence and duty to their parents 
—theydo, most certainly. All that envobles wo- 
men will make them discharge these more faith- 
fully. But for two or three daughters to remain 
at home idle, with the pretence of attending on 
a father or mother, who is not even always old, 
infirm, or ill, is absurd. The pretence breaks 


down as soon as a “‘ good match’ offers. There 
are, moreover, many professions, such as medi- 
cine, many branches of decorative art, wood-cut- 
ting, engreving, watchmaking, &c., &c., which, 
after some time of apprenticeship, can be cnrried 
on at home. The alteration of the laws concern- 
ing married women’s property will make a great 
difference in the public feeling as regards women 
working after marriage. The 60,000 women who 
have signed petitions for the alteration of the 
law, and which alteration will give them a right 
to their own earnings after marriage, have quite 
settled the question as to whether women want 
toearn money or not. Women do want work, 
and girls must be trained for professions. 
(To be continued.) 


A good conscience and a contented mind will 
make a man happy in all conditions. 

True religion will show its influence in every 
part of our conduct ; it is like the sap of a living 
tree, which penetrates to the most distant boughs. 


FOREIGN POST-OFFICES AND OUR OWN. 


Our Post-Office Department does not pay its 
own expenses, in spite of all the pains taken to 
make it doso. In this respect it resembles those 
of continental Europe, but falls short of the 
Euglish system. Below we give the population, 
postal revenue and expenses, and number of let- 
ters mailed in the countries which have the most 


postal business : 
Postal 
revenue. 
$447,752 
288,162 
355,648 
1,281,761 
9,321,900 
5,940,724 
12,872,039 


Postal 
expenses , 
$340,028 
156,785 
327,128 
1,095,398 
6,023,915 
7,982,757 
7,003,399 
Letters 
per 1000 
persons, 
8,299 
4,387 
2,603 
2,202 
4,194 


Population. 
Switzerland, . 2,292,748 
Holland, . . 3,056,591 
Belgium, . . 4,426,202 
Spain, .  . 13,296,218 
France, - 35,783,170 
United States,. 23,191,876 
Great Britain,. 27,833,501 


No. 
of letters. 


19,773,671 
13,349,553 
11,521,955 
30,775,686 
150,000,000 
102,139,148 4,409 
Great Britain, 410,817,489 14,760 

We are so apt to pride ourselves on the 
diffusion of popular education in America, and to 
contrast our own intelligence with “ millions un- 
able to read or write” in Europe, that it will 
surprise many to find that a far ;less number of 
letters are written in the United States than in 
Great Britain, and only about as many, in pro- 
portion to the number of inhabitants, as are 
written in slow, phlegmatic Holland, and in 
closely-watched, despotic France. Spain and 
Belgium we beat, of course, for popular educa- 
tion is neglected in them; but free and busy 
Switzerland beats us out of sight in the matter 
of correspondence. 

One great reason for the discrepaucy existing 
between our Post Office and that of Great Britain, 
is the superior management of the latter in re- 
spect to delivery of letters. ‘The Post Office there, 
like the Express Company here, does not con- 
sider its task accomplished until it has placed the 
package entrusted to it in the hands of the per- 
son to whom it is directed. A letter does not 
lie in the office waiting to be called for, but is 
cearrried directly to the man’s office or lodgings 
and given to him. One thing gained by this is 
certainty. It greatly stimulates correspondence 
to know that a letter will infallibly reach its des- 
tination Another thing is rapidity, which stimu- 
lates it still more. A couple of business men 
living in the same city, or in neighboring cities, 
in England, will exchange half a dozen letters 
while a couple of men here are sending and re- 
ceiving an answer to one.—A/bany Journal. 


Switzerland, 

Holland, ° ° 
Belgium, er 
Spain, -? ia 
France, . ° 
United States, . 


We need not travel, seeking ways to bliss, 
He that desires contentment cannot miss; 
No garden-walls this procious flower embrace, 
It common grows in every desert place. 
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ITEMS OF NEWS. 


The first battle has been fought between the allied 
armies and the Austrians, in which the latter have been 
defeated. The battle was fought on the 21st ult. at 
Montebello, between 15,000 Austrians, under Gen. 
Stadion, on the one side, and 6,000 or 7,000 French and 
a regiment of Sardinian cavalty, under Gen. Forey, 
on the other. The battle continued during four 
hours, when the Austrians retreated behind the Po, 
leaving, it is reported, 1,500 or 2,000 dead upon the 
field. The French loss is said to be between 600 and 
700, including many officers. A number of Austrians 
were taken prisoners, and had been forwarded to 
Marseilles. The King of Naples is dead, and his suc- 
cessor, Francis 2d, occupies the throne. There are re- 
ports of differences between Lord Palmerston and 
Lord Jobn Russell, and the defeat of the Derby min- 
istry at an early day is predicted. A later steamer 
brings the inte \igence that the Austrians were re- 
treating before General Garibaldi, who had advanced 
from Varese to Como. 

Tar Locusts.— H. D. Whitcomb, Chief Engineer of 
the Central Railroad, informs us that the western 
slope of the Blue Ridge is now covered with millions 
of locusts. They appeared first near the top of the 
mountain, about two weeks ago, and seem to be mov- 
ing in a westerly direction, It will be recollected 
that Dr. Smith of Baltimore predicted the appearance 
of these insects in the valley during this month. None 
bave yet been seen in the vicinity of Staunton.— 
Staunton’ ( Va.) Spectator. 

Tue Smyrna Times says:—“Itisnow apparent, as 
the season advances, that the peach crop has not been 
injured as much as was at first anticipated. In some 
localities the crop has been benefited rather than in- 
jured by tke frosts, for if all the fruit had remained on 
the trees and come to perfection, it must have been 
inferior, if, indeed, the trees could bave sustained the 
great weight. This has been the case in Cecil Coun- 
ty, Maryland, particularly, and, in fact, on the most of 
the entire of the Eastern Shore. We are inclined to 
think that the orchards bordering on the Delaware 
river and bay have sustained the greatest injuries. In 
this section the early varieties were severely hurt, in 
some orchards nearly all destroyed : but there will be 
a fair yield of the otber varieties, which will no doubt 
handsomely remunrate the growers.” 

Disastrous FLoop in THE Uprer Mississipr1.—The 
St. Paul papers of 4th and 5th inst. say that city 
and other towns above and below have suffered seri- 
ously from a flood in the Upper Mississippi. Much 
damage had been done to property in the warehouses, 

The levee at St. Paul, and Brooklyn, opposite St. 
Paul, was entirely submerged, and the inhabitants 
were compelled to abandon their dwellings on account 
of their general inundation. 

At St. Anthony the damage to property was immense. 
Several hundred thousand feet of logs belonging to 
tbe saw mills along the river had been swept away. 
The mills were greatly damaged. The upper bridge, 
which cost $20,000, was swept away, and the lower 
bridge, built at an expense of $60,000, was very much 
damaged. 

Reports from variou: quarters along the Upper 
Mississippi state that nearly all the bridges across the 
stream bave gone. 

The river is higher than it has been for a number 
of years. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiour anD MeaL.—Flour is firm Receipts of Flour 
continue light, and holders are generally firm. At 
Pittsburg, prices are relatively higher than here, and 
1000 bbls. extra were taken for shipment there. Sales 
of good superfine are reported at 7 25, common extra 
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at $7 00, and good Western extra at $7 50. The saly 
to the home trade are limited between $7 00 anj 
$8 50 for fancy lots. Nothing doing in Rye Flour, 
Corn Meal. The former is beld at $4 50, and the 
ter at $4 per barrel. 

Grain.—Wheat is in demand and improving 
Sales of Pennsylvania and Western red at $1 65 a1 
and white at $1 80a1 85. Rye isselling at 90 ¢. Cg 
is firm, but comes in slowly. Sales of yellow at % 
cts., afluat. Oats are in fair demand. Sales of prim 
Pennsylvania at 50 cents. <A sale of 2500 bushels of 
Buckwheat at $1 50. 

CLoversgED comes forward slowly, and prime lo 
are in demand at $5 50 a 5 75 per 64 Ibs. No change 
in Timothy or Flaxseed. The former is worth $1 8} 
a $2, and the latter $1 70 a 1 72 per bushel. ; 


we'l qualified teacher is wanted to teke charg 
A of Darby Monthly Meeting School. Application 
can be made for further information to 
RacueEt T, Jackson or 
M. Fisher Lonestreta 
6th mo. lst, 1859. Darby P. O. Penn, 


UCKS COUNTY MALE AND FEMALE ACADB. 
MY .—Boarders taken by the year at reduced 
rates. Autumn Quarter of 12 weeks, commences m 
the 8th of 8th mo. Winter Term of 18 weeks, on the 
7th of 11th mo. Charges for board and English 
branches, Autumn Quarter, $36. Winter Term, $66, 
75 cents deducted per week, for such as are abeen{ 
from sixth day to second day, without washing. Bill 
payable, one-half in advance, and no deduction for 
lost time, less than a a week at onetime. Day schol. 
ars, English branches, from 5¢ cents to 70 cents per 
week. 

Extra charges for each twelve weeks, Latin, Greek, 
French, Pencilling. and Pellis work, each $2.00; 
Water Colors, Monochromatic, Colored Crayons, Ori- 
ental, and Grecian Painting, each $2.50; Reading 
Books only, furnished free of charge. Other books 
furnished if desired, and charged for, according to th 
care takenof them. SAMUEL BATCHELDER, A. M. 

Principal. 

Attleboro’, Bucks Co., 5th mo., 28, 1859. 6m. 


Y\UMMER BOARDING in a healtby locaticn, among 
mountain scenery, can be obtained in Unionville, 
Centre Co., Pa. Objections on account of the distance 
and attendant expense in travel will be obviated bys 
reduction in usual rates of board. For particulars 
address WM. HICKLEN, 
Fleming P. O., Centre Co., Pa. 


ENRY LONGSTRETH respectfully informs bis 
_|_ friends that he has removed to 1336 Chestnut st., 
opposite the Mint, where he proposes to keep always 
on band a large collection of Friends’ Books, together 
with School and Miscellaneous Books. 
He is prepared to furnish Libraries with whatever 
books may be wanted at very low prices. 
‘ HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
Cheap School Book Depository, 1336 Chestnut st. 


\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL’ FOR 
C YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The summer session 
of this Institution will commence on the 16th of 5th 
month, 1859, and continue twenty weeks, 

Terms, $70 per session, one half payable in edvance, 
the other in the middle ofthe session. No extra 
charges. 

For further particulars, address 

Henry W. Rineway, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
4th mo. 9—3m. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs. Lodge street, north side Penna. Bank 


—— 
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